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Garbage Disposition. V ;^ 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 
COMMISSIONER'S OFFICE. 



Those who have interested themselves in the problem of garbage disposal m Chicago are a- ^ . 
on this proposition: The dumps must go. Dumps poison the air for miles around; and i: grovava 
made by dumping is dug up years afterwards it is found still putrid. Dumping is a oarbaxoas 
anachronism for a twentieth centurv citv. , 

There is also general agreement that garbage must be collected daily from all houses m the 
citv. For while fresh swill, under twentv-four hours old, is comparatively inoffensive ana riarrr._o;s>. 
stale swill which has been left to decay for two or more days quickly becomes unpleasant ana dan- 
gerous to health. Especially is this true in hot weather. 

Shall garbage collected be disposed of by reduction or incineration? Reduction consists m 
squeezing the liquid out of the garbage; skimming the grease from this liquid, and converting the 
dry residue of the material into fertilizer. About three per cent, of the liquid can be savec. :;r 
grease, the remainder running off into some large body of water. But this liquid is perfectly san- 
itary and comparatively odorless because it has been cooked at a temperature of 313 degrees Fah- 
renheit for some twelve hours. 

Incineration is simply burning. The advantage of this method is that such waste material 
as paper, wood, etc., is disposed of at the same time while under reduction it requires separate 

treatment. 1 -~ r ' ,: 2 

Garbage, however, is difficult to burn, since over 80% of it is water. So much coal is used 
that the process is expensive while there are no by-products such as grease or tankage ' fertilizer 
material) which being sold can reduce the cost of destruction. 

Garbage can probably not be burned for under $2.00 per ton, while it can be rendered for 
considerably under $1.00 per ton, once the rendering plant is built . 

Boston, Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, Pittsburg and Cleveland render their garbage, 
while the instances of success in economical incineration are rare and not well proven. 

On the whole, therefore, until the case for incineration is better established in this country 
it would seem that Chicago would do w T iser to try reduction. 

Shall the rendering be done by the municipality or a private corporation? There are many 
trade secrets in the rendering process of which the city is not yet master. The business is an ex- 
ceedingly intricate one in its present stage of development. I, therefore, strongly advise that for 
the present the rendering be done by private enterprise. 

But in the specifications for garbage disposal lately drawn up by the Finance Committee it 
was provided that the collection of garbage also be done by private contract. This, in my judg- 
ment, would be a great mistake. 

New York collects its garbage and turns it over to the rendering concern ; Philadelphia lets 
out both collection and reduction to a private concern (which is composed of the same 
the New York firm). 



Now the requisite for success in rendering is proper separation. The swill proper ("kitchen 
refuse) must be in a different receptacle from the ashes, and rubbish (paper, wood, cloth, cans 
etc.). Ashes and rubbish ruin the rendering machinery very quickly. In New York the separa- 
tion is far more perfect than in Philadelphia. This is not only from the testimony of the officials 
of the plant but also was evident from the most cursory observation. 

In New York, by its contract, the city contracts to deliver to the rendering firm 95% pure 
garbage. The city uses its police to compel householders to separate their refuse. Police cause 
more impression on householders than employees of a garbage firm. So as a matter of fact New- 
York delivers garbage to the rendering firm which contains less than 2% foreign matter. Collec- 
tions are made daily with mathematical accuracy. There is never a complaint on this score. And 
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Those who have interested themselves in the problem of gtefcage disposal in ( hicago are agtved 
on this proposition: The dumps must go. Dumps poison the air lor miles around ; and li ground 
made by dumping is dug up years afterwards it is found still putrid. Dumping is a barbarou's 

anachronism for a twentieth century city. 

There is also general agreement that garbage must be collected daily from all houses in the 
city. For while fresh swill, under twenty-four hours old, is comparatively inoffensive and harmless, 
stale swill which has been left to decay for two or more days quickly becomes unpleasant and dan 
gerous to health. Especially is this true in hot weather. 

vShall garbage collected be disposed of by reduction or incineration? Reduction consists m 
squeezing the liquid out of the garbage; skimming the grease from this liquid, and converting tin- 
dry residue of the material into fertilizer. About three per cent, of the liquid <-:an l><" saved for 
grease, the remainder running off into some large body of water. Hut this liquid is perfeetly san 
itary and com] >a rati vely odorless because it has been cooked at a temperature of 313 degrees Fah- 
renheit for some twelve hours. 

Incineration is simply burning. The advantage of this method is that such waste material 
as paper, wood, etc., is disposed of at the same time while under reduction it requires separate; 
treatment; ^'^flf a . iiy*% m^mfcnttm ^ ■ ' " ' ' r ' \ [ ' " ' '" 

Garbage, however, is difficult to burn, since over 80% of it is water. So much coal is used 
that the process is expensive while there are no by-products such as grease or tankage (fertilizer 
material) which being sold can reduce the cost of destruction. 

Garbage can probably not be burned for under $2.00 per ton, while it can be rendered for 
considerably under $1.00 per ton, once the rendering plant is built. 

Boston, Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, Pittsburg and Cleveland render their garbage, 
while the instances of success in economical incineration are rare and not well proven. 

On the whole, therefore, until the case for incineration is better established in this country 
it would, seem that Chicago would do wiser to try reduction. 

Shall the rendering be done by the municipality or a private corporation? There are many 
trade secrets in the rendering process of which the city is not yet master. The business is an ex- 
ceedingly intricate one in its present stage of development. I, therefore, strongly advise that for 
the present the rendering be done by private enterprise. 

Put in the specifications for garbage disposal lately drawn up by the Finance Committee it 
was provided that the collection of garbage also be done by private contract. This, in my judg- 
ment, would be a great mistake. 

New York collects its garbage and turns it over to the rendering concern ; Philadelphia lets 
out both collection and reduction to a private concern (which is composed of the same people as 
the New York firm). 

Now the requisite for success in rendering is proper separation. The swill proper (kitchen 
-efuse) must be in a different receptacle from the ashes, and rubbish (paper, wood, cloth cans 
etc.). Ashes and rubbish ruin the rendering machinery very quickly. In New York the separa- 
tion is far more perfect than in Philadelphia. This is not only from the testimony of the officials 
of the plant but also was evident from the most cursory observation. 

In New York, by its contract, the city contracts to deliver to the rendering firm 95% pure 
garbage. The city uses its police to compel householders to separate their refuse. Police cause 
more impression on householders than employees of a garbage firm. So as a matter of fact New 
York delivers garbage to the rendering firm which contains less than 2% foreign matter/ Collec- 
tions are made daily with mathematical accuracy. There is never a complaint on this score. And 
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under t ho pr< m nt Now York <o\ orunvnt tkn^ is no jv>lities in garbage collection nor in street 
donning, , , : $f* 

In IHiila<1olphi;i, on (ho other hand, Ivoanse the machinery of the city government is not used 
to cnlonv collection, collection is tar loss |vr(eet, Frequently there is as much as from 20% to 
*5% foreign material m Philadelphia v^arba^x\ 

I. 'I'hi til \ enforces or has tried to ontoroo daily collection in the following way: Whenever 
a complaint is made by a householder the contract tirm is fined S;.oo without appeal, and the 
firm puts the $5 00 against the driver, 

j n f'w old Philadelphia days this arrangement was unquestionably a fruitful field. Fines 
wore impost d when the driver had not been derelict , He hail no recourse. This method was used 
to discipline him when he had been delinquent at the primaries. One of the high officials and 
ehiel stockholders in the Philadelphia concern informed me that shortly after he had moved into 
a new house one of his drivers was fined on complaint of a householder. Investigation showed 
that the city's books showed complaint of non-collection had been made bv the holder of the house 
into which the aforesaid rendering company official had moved. Of course the complaint was 
not hotui //</<\ The driver was probably behind in his dues to the ward club. 

Iwen the briefest reflection must convince the experienced that politics might be played more 

rigorously under such a system than would be possible under our civil service law at its present 
state ot ollieiencv. 



There is this further consideration. 



s collection !l the city is unable to collect its garbage properly, it is also unable to supervise 
its collection by contractors. • " 

Contractors arc in it for the money. They will, if they do their own collecting, spend much 
then energy m preventing other collectors from getting the ••richest" garbage (that coming 

toSS ;: S ! ; : ,m,ntS i ThiS ,S th ° ° aS ° in Phil »^P^ «nd Pittsburg* ^tte same token 
^ se \ L \ L > IST^S ° an ' ° m,t the wllection of the ' 'Poor M garbage which is not rich in 
Sit TorseSi u 32??; V" th °V try , t0 eV:Ui ° makin " t0 ° man >' lon S ^ too often, which wear 

S f^*^ ptTbie"- Jt ~ the * — 

U ith the city collecting, on the other hand, this motive would not enter in The citv would 

SgOft ^.^-^ff^^ — * attention J&MS 
it must go into the teaming bJSSSt it C 

parts of the city ; buy horses, and hire drivers necessary , build stables in various 

ites ««2%?$u£ JSl^^iS^SSr' h ° reeS fr ° m ^or- 

said in fairness, howeler^tha no teS^^^M P™^ " 6 t0 the cit ^ !t must be 

cut from a piece of old glass or ^^idZ^SS^.; £1^^ ^ Where a 
of the horse and kill him. ^ r ° m the deca yed smll to enter the blood 
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Respectful 1 



Joseph M. Patterson-, 

Commissioner of Public Works 
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Chicago, November 13, 1905. 



Dea 



Hen. Joseph M. Patterson, Commissioner of Public Works: 

. . : ^ 1K: It is unnecessary to call attention to the fact that Chicago is behind the times 

f** 8 S b0th ° f collection and disposal of garbage. Nor will it be questioned that the com- 

tor *. he »Jth of the people demand immediate adoption of up-to-date and sanitarv means of 
v.\ :\:uc::ng tius important work. If there should be anyone who thinks otherwise, he am lie easilv 
cooNcrted by watching rrom his alley the manner in which it is necessary to load his refuse on 
y.t . c-u> w.gon; by following in the wake of a swill-soaked wooden wagon, particularlv on a hot 

the ai 7 ival °/ tfa e wagon at the big clay pit dumps, surrounded by people living 
Z 1 lf U at their edg i s : b >' witnessing the struggle of the horses in the mass of garbage, 

'Tunte^^hZT* eft ° rt t0 ge ^ their loads in P° sition = b y notin g the laborious process 
•V / ;. .v; ; ;..;- -r- People in the neighborhood ; bv realizing the immediate 

S in"^^t" nger ^ t0 C ° me fr ° m buiWing ° Ver SUch a raass of corrup- 
Such conditions in so large a city are probably without parallel. 

four hours okTiffn l^S:^^^ animal and ^able matter) under twenty- 
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about two and a half pounds per 
be easily dumped by the driver di 



practice 



be unk 



g it 



w U . «icre oe unloaded into scows. The loading ^r+TX • ^ t uu . u enas OI streets, and 

the average haul about one-third less than at -md uM " f fflCient number t0 "*ke 

of wagons hauling to any one dock. This, toSr^Sth th, ,S ! ™ f f &S possible the 

at the docks and Hum,- ,,. u,l k *^±* lth ab, . lll >' to ***** quickly, will nr.v,,, 
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enected in the following ways 
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After loading the scows are to be towed 
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5, Reduction (tAli.trlinj: (he 
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other considerations 



will narrow the choice in a n! v Ihc m.v..I Chicago to ihr l:r;f, I. wo method Each of these methods 



has its strong advocates, 

Induction is merely the separation ni c.arl >ace (;niiin:il and vegetable refuae) tntogrease, , water, 
and a residue oalled tnuknee. The yvvim \* n?;« •« I principally lor making soap. The tankage is 
dried and converted Into a filler for ferl ilizern. 

The financial success of I his process dependH on the complete separation of the garbage from 
all other refuse and the presence of }»rt'M6 in paying quantities. To get this separation requires 

constant watchfulness and the maintenance 01 a regular detail of one hundred or more police to 
see that negligent or eareless householders do not mix their refuse. This police expense is, of 
course, a proper charge againsl I his process, but it is never so recognized. 

Incineration (destruction by lire) of pure garbage unmixed with other refuse is seldom at- 



80 pounds of water must first be evaporated. 



pounds of pure garbagi 



Mixed will) rubmsn (wood, paper, excelsior, ere.) 
and with the addition of coal, garbage is burned in thirty-five out of 160 American cities 
with over 25,000 population, These, however, are the smaller cities. None of the cities of the 
first class, except San Francisco, has attempted to incinerate its entire output of garbage. New 
York has six crematories in operation, in the outlying boroughs, but the garbage of Manhattan, 
Bronx and Brooklyn, the densely populated areas, is disposed of by reduction. With these ex- 
ceptions, the largest cities have "adopted the reduction system. The reason is apparent. There 
is more grease and richer grease in the garbage of a large city. Reduction pays, then, in 
cities and it doesn't in the small ones. 



the large 



^ oy incineration 1 no cu y us saved expense ot period separation, and it is undoubtedly the most 
sanitary, as it disposes completely and wit hout repeated handling of all organic matter and any 
lurking disease germs, . -eiy. 

The cost of the two processes is given in a recent report as follows : In five cities the cost of 
reduction ranged from 60c to $1.80 per ton. The cost of incineration in eleven cities varied from 
38c to $2.00 a ton. Conditions, however, vary so greatly in the different cities that comparisons 
of costs are of uncertain value. 

After all is said and done the fact remains that no American city approximating the size of 
Chicago is now disposing of all of its garbage by incineration. This is the strongest ar<niment in 
favor of reduction. 8 



It is my opinion that the two methods could be used to great advantage under the conditions 
€ ?^J iere :*i ^ d ^l d ulforma * lon M t0 quantity and quality of the garbage will show 

hat in the out vm ■ wards t he amount, w nmeli loco ;« ^m/*^****^ 4.~ ja^I * . . s LLk dlwJW 
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would dispose of the mixed refuse and save the expense of long hauls wicis 
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one except ion, now handling the reduction plants of the eoiiafcry, and &S£Sd IS ? 
aty to undertake the work without at least observing for a time the ope lt on of such^^an 

\\ ith the garbage disposed of. there now remains for consideration the ashes and I ml 
The ashes, >i tree from ar . r, acceptable and make an excellent fi^g material 
The rubbish consists ot 40 per cent of bottles rubber rarro „f„ • " Iaccnai - 
per cent, which is combustible. It col ected ; KMiute^m fh/ « f are salable ' ™< l ' 
economical disposition can be *»de cJiftSI!^^ * - 1 



md rubbish. 



• The collection of garbage I would recommend should be done by the city direct, with its own 
teams, drivers, etc., operated from its ywn stables. It can be done cheaper, more efficiently and 
more satisfactorily than under a contract. Under one system there would be a trained body of 
drivers employed by the year, well equipped wagons, and first-class horses; under the other tem- 
porary drivers, leaky wagons and impossible horses. As the city can contract for but one year, 
there 'is the possibility that a new contract may be let each year, with a period of disorder taafcfl 
the new contractor has his work in hand . 

Furthermore, the present method it is agreed is unsatisfactory. It is also conceded that this 
plan gives better service than was formerly obtained under the contract system. Why then take 
a step backward? Why not improve the present situation? This can be done, as it has been done 
in cities like Boston, New York, Providence, etc., by the city owning and operating its entire plant, 

with men who are protected in their places by civil service. 

Some doubt has been expressed as to the ability or inclination of the Bureau to conduct this 
work in the best interests of the city. If this is a fact, what about the same management com- 
pelling a contractor to give efficient service? Isn't the possibility of political and other consid- 
erations entering into the question greater under the contract system than under the new plan? 

As an illustration of the workings of politics in connection with contracts, the history of the 
New York garbage contract, and that of Philadelphia,, is applicable. In 1895, under the admin- 
istration of Col. Waring a five-year contract was let for the disposition of all garbage for $89,000 
- per year. This contract expired August 31, 1901. The then Commissioner of Street Cleaning 
delayed until June, 1 901, in advertising for bids for the care of the garbage for the succeeding five 
years. This short notice shut out all bidders except the company who had the contract. It bid 

$225,000 per year and got the contract. 

The Philadelphia contract method of collection of garbage is considered to be very good. The 
printed reports of the Bureau of Streets show that the contractor collected in the year 1904, 300,000 
tons of garbage, and the contractors themselves admit that they got only about half the total 
output. This 300,000 tons is more garbage than the whole city of New York, with a population 
three times the size of Philadelphia and approximately three times the area, produces in one year. 
Furthermore, the contractor received in 1905 $560,000 for the collection and disposal of the gar- 
bage. Under the new r order of things in Philadelphia a contract has been let for 1906 for the 

same service for $399,000. 

Padded pay-rolls and excessive prices for supplies are the two greatest evils which can arise 
under city management. These, however, I think can be provided against by giving publicity 
to all operations of the Bureau in charge. Printed reports for any citizen who may desire them, 
should be made quarterly or oftener, detailing the number of men, horses, and wagons employed ; 
quantity and cost of feed and other supplies for each stable ; the quantity of refuse collected and 
cost for each ward ; and so on for every item of quantity and cost. A summer and a winter schedule 
showing the streets and alleys covered by each wagon should be published, with the number of 
the wagon and the number of the driver on each such route. 

With this information any one familiar with this class of work could easily check up the men, 
teams and supplies and determine whether or not the people were getting a fair deal, and, if not, 
publicly call attention to the fact. This would entail some labor, but it can be done. Under the 
contract system it is difficult for city officials with the best intentions to keep tab on teams and 
men employed. It is human nature to look out for number one. From my experience I believe 
the average city contractor to be more human than others in this respect. He will take advantage 
of every opportunity and it would be difficult to check him in a work employing two hundred teams 
scattered over an area of one hundred and ninety square miles. 

In estimating the number of teams necessary to give a daily collection of garbage throughout 
the city I have prepared the attached table as a guide. 

It "will be noted at the foot of column five, first half of page, that the average haul at present 
to the dump is 3.2 miles, and, under the same column, second half of page, it will be seen that the 
length of haul under the new plan averages 1.3 miles. It will further be noted in the two columns 
numbered six that the average distance travelled at present, in picking up two loads per day, is 
. 87 of a mile, and under the|ne\v| , plan,'c()llccting , pnlyjj2o[ , per cent, of the material now being moved, 
a wagon must travel an average of 4.4 miles before) picking up, in most cases, two loads, in others 
one load per day. 



That is, (ho distance to the dump under the now system is reduoed mofp thfrfi oM< h^-lf. 'fh/ 
quantity ot material is reduced to one liltli. The distance travelled, howevef . m \ni-V%u^ *W * 
t<tad has been increased livo times. ( XTsoil ing this, there will he hv» m< n to a Hwg'rf' lost' *rf 
ono, as at present , vvhioli will enable a loam to I ravol double I he dHanee. 

The whole question as to whether or not tho number ol teams I have estimah lit ' 
tho work dtepettnS tHtirolv on tho si roots and alloys a wagon with I wo men. one to nU»4^§frl> 
tho streel or alley, can covor in a day. Tho distance to and from tho dump WHV \mk.uu% 

ott tho Matter. Prom experiments conducted under present methods I ftffl 6©flViftWl rtiftK Mlf 

teairm can make 1 ho average of 4.4 miles per day which 1 have calculated. 

Below 1 give an estimate of (1 ) cost of equipment and (2) the cosl of op'ffttfrrfl "f M>< fe;;»ffe^ 
Jorxioo lor one year: It. will In 4 observed that these figures are liberal. 
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430 Horses («) $250.00 

215 Wagons @ $300.00 

215 Sets of Harness (a) $40.00 
Docks 



COST OK Ol'KIMTION. 



Peed, care, shoeing, do., 430 horses (a) $165 

Wages, 215 drivers (a) $720.00 

Wages, 215 helpers (a] $470.00 

Kent of stables 




Repairs to wagons, etc 

Replacing stock (4% of 430 - i0 (a} $250). .7 '. '. /. . . [ 
Depreciation, horses and equipment, $210,000 (al 10% 
Int. on investment ( v sJ%) 



Com of final disposal as i>cr proposal Ammcm Itaditobfcffl 0© 



i lire ot s< 



xjws and tugs. 



total Cost of operation for one ycai 



Total Cost of Equipment and Operation 1 si year. 



$107,500 
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Herewith please find table appended. 



Yours reaped lolly, 



RlCHAkU T, Pox, 

SupH of Streets, 
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26 


58,842 






^2 


14 


2 


Weekly 




2 7 






' IOO 1 


21 


8 


pi 


1 1 


X 

s 1 


28 j 


62,902 


1 
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1 1 


2 


ii per week 




29 1 


65,190 
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1 


30 


37 


10 


2 i 


Tri -weekly 






67.866 




10 


49 


14 


2 




3 




6i,857 
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45 


1 r 


2 


Bi-weekly 


2j 


32 


60,395 


1 


64 1 


48 


14 


2 




2 


33 


59,668 


j 


' 48 


33 


10 


2 




2 


34 


40,859 


1 


42 


21 


7 




i < 


3 

22 


35 • 


42,893 




44 


19 1 

J 


7 


2 


4 4 






















I >i-t;ou'i' 

lUUllt) I KM' 

tt<i\iii pep 
day getting 
load. 



(miles) 
1 . 2 

•52 

.36 
. 20 

•95 
.72 

.84 

i . 20 

•55 
.27 

•35 
1 . t 6 

. 69 
. 60 

•57 
•52 

•57 
1 . 00 

•53 
•38 

•50 

•78 
1 . 00 

1 • 13 
. 96 

.60 

2 . 00 

.38 
i-5o 

•35 
.84 

152 
1 . 60 

2 . 00 
2 . 09 



35)30-45 



made per 
team per 
day to] 
and fru IM 

1 'Whip. 



KsriM.vn i, WORK ro iik Doni- lN c ,. ut( riON 

(a) l.O (-1) . 



(0 




to 



pel ,l "• v • 



(miles) 

2 5 
20 

16 

16 
18 
12 
8 
20 
16 

12 

14 

14 
12 

8 
14 

— — 

18 
12 

14 
8 

3 
12 

12 

• 9 
10 

6 

12 

10 

8 

. . 8 
10 



Ton* of 
duil.V 

lOstiniuted 



3 5)45 



5 



(niiU's) 
26.2 

20. 5 2 

16. 3 6 
16.20 

16.95 

18. 7 2 

12.84 
9.2 

20.55 
16.27 

14-35 
13. 16 

1469 
14.60 

12-57 
8.52 

14-57 
i 5 . 00 

22-55 
18.38 

12 . 50 

14-78 
9 . 00 

4- 13 
12 . 96 

12 . 60 

1 1 . 00 

10.38 

7-50 

12-35 
to . 84 

9S 2 
9 . 60 

14.00 

i 2 .09 



'3 



No. of 

tflllllH 

required 
Khtimati »l 



l I 

«3 
»3 
14 

1 5 

>7 
18 

15 
1 2 

14 

T5 



19 

1 1 

14 
14 

17 
18 

10 

16 

15 

14 

15 

13 
14 

13 

15 
16 

16 

16 

14 
14 
14 
14 

TO 

1 1 



Uoadi 

in be 
made 

uay . 



SOO 



4 
4 

4 
3 
7 
7 
9 
7 
3 

5 
6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 
4 

4 

5 

4 
6 

6 

6 

10 
8 

12 

5 
6 

4 
8 

10 

1 2 

5 

/ 
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2 
2 
3 

2 

2 
2 

2 
I 

2 

2 
o 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 




I 
I 

I 

2 

2 
2 



Sri vU'ti 

in be 

Hendered 



"(7) (8) 



Daily 



to 
I lump. 



liking up 



4 4 

4 4 

4 I 
4 * 
4 4 

4 i 

4 4 

4 4 

C ( 
4 4 
4 4 
'iit 
4 4 
4 4 
4 4 
4 4 
4 4 
C & 
4 4 
it 
i & 
4 i 
4 4 
i i 

i i 

4 4 

< t 
4 4 

4 4 
4 4 
C 4 
4 4 



(miles) 
1 

1 A 

a 



1 
1 



1 

I 

I 

1.1 

i 

4 
\ 

4 

2* 



i 

2?, 

i4 

4 
1 

wm 

1 

— 

1 i 



3i 



l»»r imiii 
«l,t\ 



Av. 35wds 



(miles) 

4- 7 
3-2 

2 .0 

4.3 
4.0 

5- 3 
43 

3-6 

3 6 

3- 2 
4.6 

4- i 

3-6 
4.0 

3 1 

3-4 
2.7 



(miles^ U miles) 
I 1 K.o 

5 
() 



\ 
1 

4 



4.2 

4-4 

4- 5 

5- ° 
4.0 

4.1 

6. 1 

6.2 

8-3 
3-4 
5-0 

2.5 

3-5 
6.4 
4.0 

8.4 
6.2 



1 



4 

pa 

5 

6 



,s 



10 

4 



4 
2 



1 

5 

<S 

4 
8 



3 

4 
1 

6 
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13.0 
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9 4 
8.0 



12.4 
12.2 



3 2 

33 
34 

35 



1.3 
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Vlan for Ne *» 'District Organization. 



Chicago, November 10, 1905. 



i. J. M. 2 

Dicar vSir : 



Works 



Department of PuI^^SL 8 '???? dr l ° lltline ©I a plan for a new district organization for the 
t 1.1 : . , , rk& '. ln accordance with your request. 




Tne Bure'i 1 1 rvf <^ s . s . its thirty-five ward headquarters. 
The Bure m of wT p" ltS bi ? cleanin S districts and ^ two additional repair gangs. 
' 'mason's "Xtricts Extensi0n has its ei S h * mai « dist ™ts and its three additional 

Other bureaus have still other headquarters of their own. 

Meam\nile the city has a certain amount of real estate which either is not being used at all 



<>r m other cases is not being used to its full capacity. 

A proper study of the whole situation would probably make it possible for the Department 
to unite these conflicting districts into, say, eight, ten or twelve consolidated districts, each of 
which would represent in itself the many activities with which the Department is charged. The 
exact number and location of these districts is an important matter to be carefully worked out 
with reference to the geography of the city. 

There are obvious advantages in having all the bureaus of the Department brought together 
at each district headquarters. Co-operation would then be convenient. In many matters it is 
[ necessary for two or more bureaus to work together in order to secure results. Rapidity of action 
could be acquired if these bureaus occupied the same premises. 

It would not be necessary to give up the present ward headquarters in the Bureau of Streets 
Two, three or four wards could be put together in a district. The ward would be a subdivision 
of the district. 

If the Department ever acquires stables of its own for the purpose of d )ing its own teaming 
these stables would fit into the district scheme. 

The horses of each of the bureaus would be kept in the Department stables and the conse- 
quence would be that each district would have its own equipment, both in men and in horses 
for giving the Department a convenient and useful local organization. 

With city stables it would also be possible for the Department to buy the coal for its pumping 
tions at switchtracks, that is, to have it delivered at switchtracks, and then haul it with citv 
teams to the pumping stations. In this way it is probable that a considerable saving could be 
ffected in the cost of coal. 



pos 



The fundamental advantage, however, of an organization by districts, bringing as many as 
ible of the bureaus together in each district, would be that the present organization would be 
iphfied, and that each district would represent a co-ordination of all the bureaus of theDepart- 
nt. The present wasteful method of overlapping jurisdictions and duplicated organizations 
f ould be abolished. 

Tables of cost are apj>ended. 



Respectfully submitted. 



William Hard. 
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(a) Bureau of Streets 



COST OF EQUIPMENT. 



i.;45 Horses (a $250.00 $336,250. 

Garbage and Ash Wagons (r? $300.00 I ^^ , o?°* 

35 Single Wagons (a $110.00 3>°5°- 

Steel Carts for 1st Ward @ $110 3>3°°- 

66 Dirt and Cinder Wagons @ $200.00 i3>2°°- 

134s Sets of Harness @ $25.00 33> 62 5- «5°4,82^ 



(b) Bureau of Sewers. 



4 Horses for Flushing Wagon @ $250.00 $1,000. 

4 Horses for Single Rigs @ $175.00 7°°* 

4$ Horses for Double Teams @ $250.00 12,000. 

4 Single Wagons @ $125.00 500. 

35 Running Gears @ $65.00 2,275. 

4 Sets of Single Harness @ $25.00 100. 

24 Double Sets of Harness @ $40.00 960. $17,535 



c S:~:u7-ofi Department. 



8 Horses at $175.00 ■ $1,400 

4 Buggies @ $175.00 

4 Single Wagons @ $125.00. 

5 Sets Harness (a $25.00 " ' 



700. 
500. 

200. $2,800 



(d) Meter Mechanical. 



7 Horses @ $175.00 s 

7 Express Wagons @ $125.00 * -! stZl 

7 Single Sets Harness @ $25.00 75 



x 75- $2,275. 



(e) Meter Rate. 



8 Horses ©$175.00 . .. 

8 Buggies @ Si 75.00 \ \ \ \ Si, 4 oo 

8 Sets Single Harness (</ S_>^.oo. 1,400 



(0 Assessor's Office. 



200 - $3,000 



12 Horses @ $175.00 

12 Sets of Single Harness (a $25 00 $2,100 
6 Buggies (a $175.00 soo 



~ — fi/ v vuo O ww 

6 Express Wagons (n $125.00. J >05o 



Water Pipe Extension. 

18 Horses at $175.00. . . 
8 Buggies @ $175.00 



S4.200 



$3.15 



10 Single Wagons (a Si 25.00 1, 

18 Single Sets Harness (a S25.00. 



400 



14 Stables (a $20,000 each 




14 Building Sites 



Total Cost of Equipment for all Bureaus 



$600,885 
280,000. 
70,000. 

$950,885 . 



Hvubav of Street 



COST 



oo 



a! s helu-rs n ? 1 **** 

»%iSC it $ I)J oeTS2 ,,w * $ 4 7000 ^ • "«.o$« 

Kr 

Rc 



400 
000 



Bireau or Streets* 

pi'prectation Hon* 



sjo.oo) 



! 



»o% $46,482 



! Vim < irif 1 k „ c» 1, » - - 

I it^iauon, Parties, ^28o.ooo ^% 

*£S£T ,nv <" ra «^ « ::::::::::::::::; ]55T5 



Bl ^^?&Srr, F W ,>T • M ,'i :T,:K Meter Rate. 

and Water Pim Extension Division. 



aro. shoeing, etc., no horses (a $16; 00 ' c,r ,. n 



to Harness. Wagons, etc. 
ition on Horses and Eqi 
on Investment at ^k c ' ( . 



2\,-:<>o 



m 10% 1 6ot 

,»■•:«'#••* I . J ( t . 

* '< I .oo< 



tal Cost of Operation, all Bureaus 



■MM*«te« n ? >ST OPERATI0N UND1:l < RESENT METHOD 



Garbage te 
Dirt teams 
Dirt carts. 



Single rigs, 5,936 days fa, $3.25. 

Cinder teams, 1,878 days (a; $4.50 [ 

Bvueav op Skwkrs, Shut-ow Dkpt., Mktkr Mechanical, Mktfr 

Rate, Assessor s Ofpicb and Water Pipe Extension 

49 Single Wagons @ $3.25 per daj 



$590,2q<> 
18,021 

19. 2()2 



$49.<wj 



24 Double Wagons % $4. 50 per day ^ 804 

1 Wagon (4 horses) @ $7.00 per day 3 j IQ| 

8 Wagons (1 horse) @ $18.00 per month ,', a g 



Total Cost per Year of all Bureaus (present 



) 



^84 2.035 



10,000. Si 1 2oOo 



00 



8,451- *72> 



$8 



$81 2.0CCJ 



COMPARISON OP COST OP OPERATION UNDER NEW METHOD AND PRESENT METHOD 



I) 7 ««noa- ♦ . $1,007,51 ? 

WM »Y reason of increase in expense of daily garbage collection , 252,063 



**** V* T Vtar of Present Mel bod « 

Ving to City in operating its own plant per 



*7§ 



812,05c; 



Respectfully su 



William Hard 
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A JJrnJunt. 




matter not properly a part of the garbage question came under our rU)tjcu tiuhng our irijj; 
r, the mottensive way in which itndcring is done in New York. The New York iiurtlwrf 




that the same pmrwirtfrm i aright gre 




rJVCS Iflvtt t rlc* -41 iint nit* 



learn LUtrtuA 




m of u competent sanitary engineer and the roll 

es would do much to mitigate the blenches urinim 



I mc«t respectfully apologize for trespassing ( 
AH the foregoing is respectfully submitted 



JOSKFH M. PATT8MON, 

Commissioner of Public Work*, 



